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GOETHE AND FAUST, 

[From Gervinus's Gesch. del deuts. DichtuDg : vol t. p. 95.] 
Translated for Teb Chiton by Rev. C. T. Bbooks. 

So sooa as Goethe approached the German soil again, 
he seemed involuntarily to relapse into the northern mate- 
rials and forms of poetry. He was unpleasantly affected, 
on his return, by the sympathy which Schiller had awakened 
in the nation ; he found that the effervescences of the eras 
of geniality and of nature, from which he felt himself 
already delivered, had iu him been sustained and fostered 
through a second decade, and had even risen to new 
force. 

This state of things coincided with the time when be was 
about preparing or had prepared his " Faust " for the edi- 
tion of his works, and it might well have a stimulating and 
disconcerting effect upon this labor. The composition of 
" Faust" extends through Goethe's whole life, and becomes, 
in its full comprehension, a sort of representation of his 
human and poetic development. We trace back to his ear- 
liest youth the first threads of this web, which be finished 
one year before his death. It was in the midst of his first 
promethean paroxysms in Strasbourg that the puppet-play 
began to hum before him ; he must have thrown off single 
scenes from time to time, for when he took up the poem in 
Rome, he had already older sketches as models of the dress 
he would give it lying before him; when, in 1790, he put to 
press the older fragments, in them was contained the kernel 
of the matter, the most essential material of what we call 
the First Part ; the poetic elemeut and execution inserted 
afterward many a fine scene and episode, not, however, 
the Walpurgis-night, which would hardly have occurred 
to Goethe then, with his fresh recollections of Italy, when 
the purest humanity, embodied in the old mythology, had 
come so near to his heart, and when he would have, if not 
despised, still not lugged in, the " odious devil-and-witch- 
life, which only in sombre, troubled periods could develop 
itself out of a confused imagination, and find nourishment 
in the yeast of human nature." Not till later, when he 
began to be more indifferent, as well as less his own master, 
would he, without scruple, use his right to draw his mate- 
rials from these provinces also, althongh, in the very time of 
his rivalry with Schiller, the air-phantoms and the mist-work 
which sought to intrude themselves into the steadily pro- 
gressing composition, were still kept out by the clear 
architectural plan. As Goethe at that time managed this 
work, so had he previously done, and so did he afterward. 
He wrote down different parts in different moods ; dis- 
couraged about other attempts, he took refuge in this" 



poem, where he imaged himself ; he accommodated himself 
to the " barbarous composition," and thought rather of 
touching than of fulfilling the highest demands ; he treated 
the theme now as farce, and then again he felt as if it 
would repay him to recast the whole ; but then, again, he 
shrank from increasing obligations, the troublesome fulfill- 
ment of which was already wasting away the joy of his 
life. He, therefore, concerned himself only about grace, 
agreeableness, and significance of parts, as the whole must 
after all remain only a fragment. Up to the conclusion of 
the first part (1807), he still kept on working with a cer- 
tain degree of reference to the first sketch, although here 
also all is full of gaps, riddles and contradictions, so soon 
as one applies the standard of a strict consecutiveness. 
But as to what constitutes the Second Part, that is sepa- 
rated from the first by just the chasm which sunders 
Goethe's age from his youth, even in individual portions, 
which had been already handled before the publication of 
the First Part. Even with this autumn-work of hie muse, 
he proceeded as with the earlier parts ; he let himself be 
compelled and driven, and procrastinated, mysteriously, till 
in his eighty-second year he closed this life-work and his 
life together. 

That, with such a course of 'management, the poem could 
not, certainly in its two chief constituent parts, but even in 
the First Part — no, not even in the first fragment— become 
a harmonious whole in that highest sense, which the enrap- 
tured poet of the Prologue demands at the hands of Poesy, 
is conceivable enough. In graceful meanderings the work 
of so many years sweeps on toward the mark it had 
assigned itself; this remained to signify beforehand. what 
should be its history and its criticism. That, in the First 
Part, the highest beauty poetic representation can give, 
is set forth with enviable ease and ascendency, and how. 
the poet dives into the depths of man's being, to win 
and conjure forth the profoundest secrets of his nature to 
the most beautiful revelation of themselves, on this point 
the voice of the world has long since decided. Nor can it 
detract aught from this universal sentence, that it pleased 
the poet iu his waywardness to make a constrained use in 
the wrong place of so many enigmatical and queer entremets, 
of so many a material on hand ; or that his poetic facili- 
ty tempted him, here and there, to that spinning and 
weaving, round of obscure images with obscure words in 
which so many poetic obscuri viri have since dealt largely, 
and which has become such a bad ingredient of German 
poetry in general, like Jean Paul's wit-hunting and. hair- 
splitting of sensibilities, and Schiller's rhythmical ebb, which 
overfills the ear and washes away the thought. Those 
charming fragments in the First Part, of which alone we 
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here speak,* play episodically round a central thought, 
without completely carrying it out, and as they do not in 
themselves, as poetic individualities, give aesthetic satisfac- 
tion, and, therefore, despite their high finish, have, as yet, 
been able to deter no imitator, so is the satisfaction of the 
moral or philosophical interest which they excite, still less. 
The poem, as it, according to Goethe's own word?, pro- 
ceeded from a mystical state of the individual, takes, in its 
greatest comprehension, the mystical states of the age in 
which it was conceived, for its subject, and commits the 
turbid material to youth preeminently, which leads its 
whirling life in similar mystical conditions, which seeks 
and sets its own likeness in this work, and spins on at 
pleasure the thread of ideas therein begun. We will en- 
deavor to find the leading epochs in the ideas of the age, 
to indicate the historical connection of the poem, in order, 
in this way, to arrive at a salient point,f which shall not 
only clear up the poem for us, but also settle the question, 
whether it must have been so fragmentarily projected, and 
left so unfinished and uufinishable, hoping at the same time 
to steer clear of the dilettanteism, which Goethe himself by 
these very signs was so apt, and with justice, to recognize 
in others. 

And, here we start with the position that the poem of 
'*' Faust" has an intimate connection with the legend, and 
that, as we have already indicated under the head of " Books 
for the People," the ground-thought of the legend, modified 
only to suit the times, has been allowed to stand. We 
have remarked in general, that the age of Lessing and of 
free-thinking connects itself with Klopstock and Wie- 
land, in the same relation that the times during and follow- 
ing the Reformation do with the older chivalry and Christen- 
dom ; aud it is natural that two ages should join hands 
again most intimately, of which the latter was destined 
only to carry on what its predecessor had begun. The 
apparently very different expression of natural tendencies 
in the foolery of that age will be found to be very closely 
related to the striving after originality in this, so soon as 
one allows for the necessary distinctions which arise from 
the movements occurring in a rough race of plebeians and 
peasants in the one case, and in a circle of cultivated men 
in the other. That age, in which pains have been takeu to 
find the historical groundwork of the " Fanst,-' J and out 

* We distinguish no further the first fragment from the Firm. Part, 
as now in the nation's possession, since the difference between the two 
has, for our general practical purpose, little significance, and bo 
strictly chronological a criticism seems unnecessary. In general, we 
bave retained this reference to older, superseded editions only in cases 
where the distinction wan absolutely essential. 

t That our method of exposition, here, as throughout, a historical 
one, does no* stand in the way of any other, will be understood, of 
course; it were a great narrowness, if one should undertake to apply 
to such an " incommensurable " work only one kind of measure. We 
abstain, therefore, from all hostility as well as homage with regard to 
the many commentaries which have appeared upon '• Faust," recom- 
mending only, as a specimen of a similar historical survey, Ch. H. 
Weicse's ''Critique and Exposition of F*u*i," 1837. 

t See Raiuner's " Historical Almanac," 1834. 



of which the first tradition of the story springs, freed the 
people from the intolerible oppression of antiquated rela- 
tions by a passionate insurrection similar to that of this 
newer literary revolution. It mixed up good sense and 
superstition in one vessel, in the same manner in which it 
now again happened ; the mis-shapen obscurantism which 
grew up in the midst of the Protestant camp, corresponds 
most precisely to the position which Lavater, Jui'g, and 
others occupied in the midst of the associated freethinkers, 
just, as, in both cases, the same phenomenon occurred, 
that men, dissatisfied with corporate wisdom, with the dead 
letter of learning, with the dry formality of scholasticism, 
strove to provide for the wants of the soul in the matter of 
knowing also, and fell upon the mystic doctrine aud intui- 
tive contemplation of nature. The most devouring skepti- 
cism, the distrust of all knowledge, linked itself to the bold- 
est faith in a spiritual background of human things, and 
Rousseau, Lavater, Cagliostro, lay, prefigured in embryo 
aud essence, in those times of the *' Faust " and of its, histo- 
rically, better authenticated contemporaries. Caricatures of 
the very highest grades represent, at this period, the most 
ambitious aspirations of the purely spiritual nature of man, 
and the deepest degradation of his animal nature, and that 
the two, skepticism and sensual lust, should pair together 
is as natural as that a decided looseness of mind and of 
morals should be always attended by an alternation of 
levity and melancholy. And on this ground is the whole 
picture drawn as we find it with Goethe, that the victim 
of inordinate desire, to whom the spirits of this side, of 
nature, refuse an answer, gives up the other side also, and 
setting aside the impulse of knowledge, pursues the pleas- 
ures of life, into which the attendant who gives them, at 
the same time casts the darker shadows. As, now, all this, 
in the ages of the first tradition and of the Gothic poem, 
bad Iain correspondingly in the forming elements of the 
nation, so did it impriut itself likewise in the written record. 
If this is only to be recognized very much in the back- 
ground, the cause lies partly in the enormous chasm which 
divides the rude people's book and the puppet-shows* from 
the 18th century, partly in the reconciling turn which the 
humanistic age in opposition to the orthodox had to give 
the legend; but partly, also, in the fact that Goethe express- 
ly avoided the bold tradition, or only passingly indicated 
it, translating the import of the fable from the moral aud 
theological sphere into the intellectual, into the pansophistic 
one of his promethean epoch. This was done, also, more or 
less, by Klinger and Miiller, who, simultaneously with 
Goethe, apprehended in the same manner the inner relatiou 
of this legend to the spirit of their age. (How Lessing 
would have conceived the subject cannot be determined 
from the small fragment which is not an original invention, 
but tradition.) The more significantly this independent 
adoption of the same sort of material by different men 

* Comp. Dr. Jubannes Faust, '* Puppet-show in four acts." Restored 
by Karl Simrock. Frankfort, 1816. In Scheible's Cloister a whole 
aeries of them is reprinted. 
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speaks for the accordance of tbe ideas' therein concealed 
with the spirit of the age, and the more decisively it points 
to the relationship of the periods, which take respectively 
so lively an interest in them, so much the more indifferent 
to us, as we found it in the middle ages with regard to 
every distinguished legendary poem, are the outward 
expressions of the myth. We hold it, therefore, to be all- 
sufficient to have reminded the reader, with these general 
hints, that the poem of " Faust" sends its roots backward 
into the processes of the nation's culture, as we see it send 
its twigs forward into the same. As to what the myths of 
Gerbert, Theophilus, Militarius, and others discover be- 
yond the People's Book, that is so external and remote, 
that it were idle to go back after it. 

That, in the poem of " Faust," the whole striving of that 
obscure period of passion and impulse is figured in its 
heights and depths, that the. hero is a representative, the 
work a symbol of that period, every one, indeed, has felt, 
who has cast so much as a glance into the movements of 
those years; and whoever, taking an interior view of history, 
will look at Goethe in the character of such a representative, 
may well seek in his poem a copy of his own states of mind. 
When Goethe first thought of the poem in Strasbourg, he 
was himself in a mood to fiud all knowledge this world 
affords idle and unsatisfactory, and this he ascribes, in the 
introductory catastrophe, to his " Faust." In the musty pri- 
son, his hero has heaped up around him all the wisdom of 
the learned bodies, which, however, for him has never be- 
come living ; the parchment now no longer appears to him 
tbe well that quenches the thirst after knowledge, his 
inherited knowledge is not a possession, that alone is such 
which he gains by his own intuition. He has a presenti- 
ment that human science is not to be sought in the long 
circuit of mere learning ; to extort from nature her mani- 
fest mystery, screws and levers seem to him not the right 
means. The dissecting of the mind, the anatomizing of 
things, the metaphysical chewing over of undigested pro- 
blems, the looking away from nature and things to please 
the Word, appears to the tormented inquirer as the decay 
and death of knowledge ; he fuels that the soul's power of 
presentiment, the truth of feeling, transcends the limits of 
the measuring understanding, that the intuitive conviction 
ontwings the speculative. He conjures up youthful powers 
in his age-worn being, and by the side of his purely spiritual 
soul he feels a purely sensuous one, which cleaves to nature 
and the world with tbe downright pleasure of love, and 
longs to possess the bodily wing in addition to the spiritual, 
which strives to combine the lowest with the highest, with 
the enjoyments of tbe spirit the most alluring ones of sense 
also, to restore the harmonious equipoise of the physical 
and moral powers, to assert the wealth of intuitions and 
perceptions with the highest liveliness and susceptibility of 
feeling. With the necessities of life, with the " grimaces " 
of the world, with the merchandise of words, he is at open 
war ; and repulsed at that door through which he sought 
to draw nearer to the source of life and all efficient energy, 



he is on the point of opening to himself another where 
those contending souls no more divide man. But the sweet 
memory of the believing years of yonth holds the doubter 
back and fastens him still to tbe earth ; the beautiful turn 
given to his thoughts indicates finely that there is a time, 
even on this globe, when on the further side of perception 
and of consciousness, in the universal feeling of childhood, 
that undivided faculty of life works, when faith appeases 
the deepest cravings of the soul, and when the sensual 
wants of pure nature are still unthwarted. To restore this 
condition on peaceful terms after the fruit had been plucked 
from the tree of knowledge, is. what the wrestling sage 
seems disposed to attempt, when he yearns to go back to 
diviue love and revelation ; but he begins at once with 
investigating, where the end is only to be gained by believ- 
ing ; already has the foe of human peace drawn around him 
his magic circle. On the long way of doubt and of con- 
flict must the aggravated problem now be tried, and " the 
right way " be sought " in the dark whirl." He now 
crushes and curses this world of delusions, he gives np the 
life to come in a bold wager, suuders iu despair that scarce- 
ly sought bond of the spiritual and sensuous powers, rids 
himself of the impulse after knowledge, and throws all dry 
speculation aside for the fresh, green mead of life. In order 
to stun himself, he surrenders himself to the whirl of passion, 
to the insatiable chase ; to. pause for enjoyment is the 
point at which he gives up his wager with the evil one for 
lost ; be longs, now that he has disconsolately gone through 
all the torments of knowledge, to go through also all the 
torments of feeling, to expand bis own sorrow into that of 
humanity, and bear all its weal and woe. The power of 
his master transports him back, without losing bis exalted 
consciousness and bis experience, into the midst of yonth 
and the bloom of the sensuous life, and he begins iu this 
sphere his first wild course. Tbe pure soul leads him 
therein, to that pure creature who is the masterpiece of the 
poet's deliueations, and, among his naive female characters, 
iu which he generally best succeeded, the crown ; but tbe 
sweetness of human joy is turned into gall for him by the 
evil demon to whom the noble thing he touches must fall a 
victim. 

If now, side by side with these leading points in the pro- 
gress of a poem with which we are all so familiar, we would 
repeat the fundamental traits of the spiritual and moral life 
of the generation, as we have already contemplated them, 
we meet, in our crowded picture, with a hundred resem- 
blances and references. We have already seen that phi- 
losophy which would embrace ail the wisdom of the earth, 
and create at the same time in living activity, budding in 
the young Herder ; contempt for the tradition of the let- 
ter was the point of all the youthful criticism which from 
the time of Lessing stirred in all corners of Germany. The 
confidence placed in the promethean spark had drawn from 
Hamann that bitter' mockery of all dry learning, of all 
those lazy juggleries of speculating reason. Because sated 
with the scholasticism of old times, so many of .his adhe- 
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rents gave themselves up to magic, if perchance through 
the might and mouth of the spirit many a mystery of Da- 
tare might be manifested to them. The dividing of the 
fentire life, as we said of Hamann, was a horror to .him, 
the hoariness of learning an abomination, the orgies of the 
passions and the senses a sacrament. Against the pressure 
' of external life, against the confinement of conventionalism, 
we found all the youth of that day taking up arms in the 
greatest variety of ways ; that rattling at the doors of 
life we saw in Werther's period an epidemic. The recon- 
ciliation of the highest insight of reason, of the most mate- 
rialistic acquaintance with nature, to the childlike system 
of faith in revelation, Herder attempted to his own satisfac- 
tion in an unprecedented manner ; that partiality for the 
periods of youth and childhood we have called, as it were, 
the kernel of his being. The bold, daring alliance of the 
good with the evil, of the ideal with the common realism, 
we have heard Goethe himself with so much emphasis con- 
fess. Despair of any fruit from knowledge, of any success- 
ful moral efficiency, we have represented Klinger as stiffly 
expressing ; the denial of a future life was, in the securing 
of TTnzer's acquaintance, a sort of point of honor ; the 
insatiable thirst for enjoyments Heinse preached openly as 
the motive of human blessedness ; that profound world-woe 
our youth to this day glory in bearing, who, just like Faust, 
" feel that all which pains hamanity torments them also ; 
all which disquiet it, disturbs them, too; whatever it abhors, 
they too revolt from ; and whatever it wishes, makes them, 
too, blest." That return from age to youth not Winekel- 
mann and Goethe alone, but the whole nation made, in going 
back from school-science to art, from the exclusively spirit- 
ual to the sensuous life, which men at that time brought out 
into the attractive light of a soul-like beauty, and in which 
they, nevertheless, not seldom bestially sank. Finally, as 
to what expresses the import of the whole obscure condi- 
tion of soul, and effort of the spirit, in the poem as in the 
age wherein it originated, upon that Hamano and Goethe 
individually and independently met each other. Goethe 
reduces Hamann's various expressions to the principle : 
"All that man undertakes to bring about, by deed or 
word, must spring from the whole of his powers united j 
all that is partial is to be rejected as worthless I" and this 
coincides quite nearly with the manner in which we heard 
Hamann define generally the free-thinking, genial charac- 
ter of that epoch ; these beings seemed to him to wish to 
combine the unlimited independence of rude nature with the 
delight of life; in other words, the advantages of nature with 
those of culture, the spiritual with the physical, youth with 
age, wisdom with affection ; and in this binding together 
of opposite extremes, in this totality of life, in this recon- 
ciliation of culture and the natural state, appeared to him 
certainly to He the only solution of the problem of human 
felicity. And this insight, which with Hamann was hardly 
the scent of a right track, was with Goethe, Herder and 
Schiller already a trodden road ; and we must confess, that 
the course of the nation's training, at all events, points to 



this great end, aye, that for man and hnmanity none can 
be conceived, which would promise with so much wise 
assurance the harmonious unfolding of all their powers, 
and, as a consequence of this, happiness and prosperity. 
The history of the world on the largest scale seems to indi- 
cate to our age no other standard than just this. 

There was once a youth of humanity, as there is of the 
individual, when the impulses of nature were in that unison 
with. the demands of the spirit, which only the unsophis- 
ticated instinct can hit and maintain. Sense and spirit, 
imagination and reason, understanding and feeling, had then 
no divided dominion, human nature was in an unbroken bond, 
the division of labor between the intellect and the affections 
had not established itself, and so neither the division of 
powers. In that time Greece produced those works of Art 
and poesy, in which sensuousness and intellectuality, the 
necessity of nature and the freedom of reason, flow into each 
other so beautifully; she produced those men, who were 
the complete copy of a pure humanity, not the fragmentary 
offspring of a defined occupation; she created for herself that 
wisdom of polity, life, and art, in which never, as with us, 
naturalness was opposed to rationality. But this enviable 
condition could not last; a time must follow, when man 
became conscious of his double soul, and the recognition of 
this could not but cause bim to fall into unhappy discord 
with himself. If the manifold powers of humauity were to 
be trained to the highest possible degree of strength, it was 
indispensable to divide them, to give them alternate or 
reciprocal prominence, to draw them out and oppose them 
to each other. Business, system, party, began now to 
sever the world; and this was what the middle ages began 
with, that the spirit oppressed the sensuous nature, strove 
by strangely erratic efforts to rid itself of the fetters of the 
body, and thereby forged worse ones for itself. Of these 
partialities and waywardnesses the modern age seeks to 
cure us, and iu the Reformation, this is what it began 
with, to rectify the demands of the spirit and recognize 
those of the senses. With what rude extravagances this 
latter turn of things was at first united, recurs to us from 
that part of the history, which we ourselves trace; how 
much in opposition, even then, sense and spirit still con- 
tinued, the poesy of the 11th century pictured to us; how, 
once more, a peaceful mediation was effected, we fiud in 
Brockes's time at the beginning of the 18th, and how it 
was sought to carry the reconciliation by storm, we have 
just experienced. Could this people or this age succeed in 
restoring that totality of human nature on the exalted 
plane of spiritual freedom, this were a prospect of more 
enviable conditions than even antiquity possessed. Were 
it possible, even in only one nation, iu one part of humanity, 
to reinstate that simplicity of nature, to unite sympathy 
with the wholeness of the world, and with clear, clean, 
simple relations, to the diffusion of knowledge and the 
hightest spiritual culture, which otherwise tends to disin- 
tegrate and to confuse; were it possible to establish this 
peace between knowledge and life, between nature and cul- 
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ture, then would. the time have come, when the unhappy 
individualizing of the faculties, the conflict between opinions 
and propensities, would be regarded only as a troublesome, 
but temporary means to the end, not as the end itself, of 
human culture, when man would prize not his business but 
his being j when the state would make more account of 
the character than of the official machine — then would the 
moment have appeared to which one would fain say, " stand 
still!" But, however little appearance there is that that 
point of time has now arrived, however little one may even 
believe that it will ever come, one must, however, confess 
that there never was a place or period that came so near it, 
as the very time at which we now stand in Germany. True 
enough, the extension of this plane of culture is even with 
us still very slender, and the number of victims that 
we daily see fall to one-sided eccentricities, to the indul- 
gence of individual faculties, to the caprice of rude propen- 
sities, is enormous; but for all that, there never was a time of 
which it was so true that, at least, to the individual, the pos- 
sibility is given, and to a certain degree the way clear, for 
forming himself to a clean humanity, however close may be 
the internal couflicts from which the nature of our educa- 
tion and our position in the world will hardly ever spare us. 
It is evident that "Faust" represents this breaking through 
and the titanic over-mastery of these obstructions, that it, 
while sent itself to be the victim of this progress of our 
development, was singled out by the poet, to overcome the 
terrible law, although it was not by him carried on so far 
as that end. Herein lies the secret of the deeply grasping 
ramification of this poem into the highest ideas of the ao-e. 
It lives on with them, it was regarded as their cauon, 
expounded as a world's Bible, admired as a system of life- 
wisdom and rules of effort; at its appearing, every one, as 
Niebuhr expresses it in regard to himself, found himself 
laid hold of in his innermost emotions, and felt himself 
moved to continue it; each tried his own powers upon it, 
and each thought to have helped out the mysterious poet 
only when he had foisted and fathered upon him his own 
feelings. But all the endless imitations that the " Faust" 
underwent were no solution of the unsolved riddle, they 
were no continuations; but, as Goethe himself said — repe- 
titions. And in however manifold ways this poem has 
worked upon that clear side of youth, on which it loves to 
set simple nature in opposition to mechanical life and dead 
science against the profane official world and the burden of 
conventionalisms, yet it nowhere worked in the way of 
balancing those hostile forces; but it nourished the skepti- 
cism of the understanding, spoke to the libertinism of the 
spirit, and flattered the misanthropic moods under which an 
ideal youth contemplates the common reality of the world; 
it found its manly circles of matured minds, but it reaped the 
ambiguous thanks of the immature, precisely in that way in 
which the presentiment of the prologue had predicted. It 
rather confirmed than changed the youth in the alternation 
of strained spiritual impulses and refreshed animality, of 
the sense of perfection, the aspiration after godlikeness and 



the earth-embracing nature of man; it taught them seT- 
domer to cleanse and ennoble than to despise and trample 
oulife, the state, official and moral propriety; less to cul- 
tivate science and make it frnitful, and deliver it from the 
dead letter, than to crumble it op with dilettanteism and 
undermine it with hollow rhetoric; less to keep Art on the 
attained height of proportion and order, than to give it tip 
afresh as a prey to unbridled license, or as a prisoner to 
mechanical verse-making ; it held up an ideal of erode 
desire, which flatters with its immensity and leaves one 
dreaming of something or other great to come after it. 
How comes it that the influences of this poem did not 
lead to the harmonizing view of things, which it proposed 
to itself? Or was this a natural result of the circumstance 
that the poem only gave a prospect of this harmony, but in 
fact, broke off in the midst of the perplexities, doubts, 
aspirations, and distractions of the begun process 1 Was 
there some reason or other for it, or was it accident that 
the poet left his long-elaborated work so unfinished, and 
when he completed it, took quite another direction, inas- 
much as, instead of carrying out io his picture the com- 
menced genesis of a clearly striving humanity, the begun 
work of genuine oniversal human culture, he gave it the 
quite special turn of a definite individual education, which 
lost sight of that great lesson to be drawn from the whole 
by the species? The poet had led his rejuvenated hero in 
the sphere of sensualism and of the emotions, into the very 
sphere in which the nation itself, after its newly-gained 
renovation, was youthfully driving abont, wherein Goethe; 
following the stream of the spirit of the age, felt himself 
with his poetry in a quite congenial element. If the work 
thus laid out was to be legitimately prosecuted, it mnst, 
according to Schiller's felicitous ideas (which apart from 
the letters also are tacitly expressed, and disclose through- 
out the most profound conception of the whole plan), leave 
these circles of feeling ; the hero must next be led from youth 
iuto manhood, into active and efficient life; he must, after 
the obscurities of the inner, ideal, sentimental life, become 
acquainted with the secure ground of the real and prac'-' 
tical — must, after the fine egotism of all abstractedly spiritual 
and seusitive life, attain to the disinterestedness of feeling 
and acting in the whole, which gives us back to ourselves after 
all extravagance of ideals; and only thus could he, after his 
explorations and experience, return to the world of higher 
knowledge whence he came out, through error to truth, 
through conflict to victory. Only Goethe himself stopped 
at this very place, where he let his hero stop; he had no 
perception for active life and the voluntary powers of man; 
and Schiller, who possessed this sense in a high degree, 
had to be the first to suggest to him that idea of the normal 
development of man, to the apprehension of which Goethe, 
notwithstanding all reflection upon the epochs of man, 
never attained. And one poet who neither could nor 
would compose anything without living models to look at, 
necessarily stopped at this point, because the country itself 
stopped there, which had not yet leaped the chasm between 
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the life of feeling, of thought, and that of action. We have 
before us a poem which grew np out of the soil, the situa- 
tion of the people and the time, and of which the develop- 
ment is entirely dependent on the culture of this soil. It is 
a poem of that highest kind, of which we have already 
noticed several specimens, which attach themselves to his- 
torical ideas and carry out their development. The idea 
which we assigned as the one it seized upon rooted 
itself (to repeat the expression) in the age. Goethe, when 
he proposed to himself to carry it forward, saw himself 
completely obstructed, till he transplanted his work out of 
the province of universal life into his own individual life, 
where, however, the growth must needs degenerate; and 
therefore the second part of " Faust" has to the first abso- 
lutely no interior relation; externally and formally it falls 
sadly and more and more into the shade in the comparison, 
as Milton's " Paradise Regained" does beside his " Paradise 
Lost," or Klopstock's Drama compared with his Epic. 
"Where this stoppage came opon the life of the nation, 
Goethe's poetizing in general would have come to a stand- 
still also, had not Schiller still stimulated him, who did not 
allow himself to be mastered by the new element of politi- 
cal life which the Revolution threw into the world. He 
continued nationally in his poem the problem of a legitimate 
development, and gave the people those political ideas, on 
which they might live, so long as they would carry forward 
the culture of active life, but which they may possibly suffer 
to consume Mem within themselves before this culture cau so 
much as begin. Whoever among us relies on these political 
and national developments, and shows any perception and 
interest with regard to them, is fain to attach himself to 
Schiller also, and lets Goethe's poetry act opon him more 
quietly; whoever is less awake or less hopeful in these 
respects, cleaves to Goethe, waiting less composedly to 
see what salvation may spring from the spiritual life for 
the actual, and how a universal literature may, by a round- 
about way, lead to the universal republic. Our youth stands 
in opposition to the state, as they did in Goethe's times 
to dull private life and dreary science, to the house and the 
school; the state is still burdened with remnants of middle- 
age ordinances, which, with us, the French Revolution could 
not supersede, however much individual culture is enfran- 
chised among us, and freed from oppression of the middle 
ages ; yet, we all feel here with discomfort that it is the 
state, in fact, which first unfolds the bud of the spirit and the 
character, that the growth of the individual depends on the 
state of the political atmosphere, that man only in the 
nation expands into true strength and greatness, that the 
State with the finest and most passive resistance hems in 
the noblest faculties of man ouly so much the more dan- 
gerously and insiduously, because it does not wage open 
war against them, but secretly buries, undermines, and 
lames them in the wrappage of public weal, and barely 
supportable order and scanty freedom. Under such rela- 
tions it is, according to our conviction, much more proper 
that we should strive with all our might to break down 



these unhappy obstacles to the continuance of our national 
culture, than that we should be forever repeating those Faust- 
problems which gnaw like a vulture at the heart of our 
youth. And instead of nourishing in ourselves that brand 
of dark passionateness, let us rather care to raise ourselves 
to a clear apprehension and treatment of actual relations. 
When these are once settled in such a manner as shall suit 
the people's stage of culture, and satisfy its honor, then 
have we also gained uew ground for a new poetry. Then 
can the composition of ''Faust" be organically contiuued, not 
mechanically repeated ; for, without an essential advance 
in the great life of the nation, the greatest poet amongst 
us would be ouly forever renewing melancholy wails. Only 
in such an advanced time would an auspicious resumption 
of these interrupted ideas be possible; it need not, how- 
ever, by any means, be a resumption of exactly this subject 
of " Faust," nor of this fragmentary-dramatic form. For the 
artistic mastery of the politico-historical world, as Schiller 
himself felt, the epic form would be necessary, and would, 
with such material, be the less able to dispense with 
didactic, satirical, and allegoric elements, the more the matter 
of " Faust," in itself much more poetic, assumed philo- 
sophical value. Here, to a man of Dante-like mind, who 
must be as well versed in history and philosophy as blessed 
with the poet's gift, the fable of Ahasuerus would of itself 
occur, whieh, as we have already elsewhere hinted, offers 
an extraordinary breadth and depth for a poetic grasp and 
figuring of History, and which would only have to be 
divested of its more gloomy horrors and orthodox refer- 
ences in the same free spirit with which Goethe worked 
over the legend of " Faust." That this legend also is such a 
favorite with the poetic quills of oar youth, is perhaps a 
phenomenon not without its significance, heaven-wide as 
may, be the distance between these attempts and that 
which one should expect from this theme so soon as it 
dropped its spark in the right brain. 

(Conclusion in the next Number.) 



Value op Portraits. — There 13 something delightful in the 
intercourse which we have with another's likeness. It is him- 
self, only once removed; he is visible, not tangible: we hare 
his moiety. In a picture of history, there is often, indeed, more 
to admire than in the face of one individual man or woman. 
There is more room for the skill of the artist : it is better 
adapted to exemplify a moral. But the sentiment that chains 
us to the other is wanting ; we are not familiar with it : one is 
a brave matter — a splendid thing ; the other is a person^ and 
becomes our friend. ... It is thus that affection and kind 
feeling are perpetuated. It is thus that the form and features 
of the child are made known to its pining parents afar off. It 
is thus that the faces which we loved to look upon are redeemed 
from the grave, and sent to us across deserts and woods and 
mountains, or over a thousand leagues of water. This is the 
greatest boast of Art, as well as its most delightful victory. It 
annihilates space, if not time, and makes the absent happy. — 
Barry Cornwalt. 



